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INTRODUCTION

" every scheme of education being, at bottom, a practical
philosophy, necessarily touches life at every point. Hence
any educational aims which are concrete enough to give
definite guidance are correlative to ideals of life/'x
"When, again, spurred on to formulate these ideals, to fix
our valuations and make for ourselves a scheme in this vast
whirling universe, must we not also, with Professor
Adams, scrutinise die evolution of educational theory, look
abroad at different nations, societies, and institutions which
have formulated their ideal in terms of life ? Always we
shall find that where there is the clearest metaphysic, there
also are the best defined ideas on the upbringing of children
and, we might almost certainly add, the greatest indifference
to mere pedagogy. When the springs of life and conduct
come up fresh and perennial, who trifles with the methods of
digging wells ?
It is an illuminating fact that while so much anxious
questioning concerning schools and scholastic organisation
floods our press and our libraries, there is a growing
literature fragrant with the memories of age-long, public-
school tradition. Among these books Mr. Lubbock's
Shades of Eton and Mr. Parker's College at Eton have lately
done for that School what Thomas Hughes did for Rugby
and Horace Annersley Vachell for Harrow-on-the-Hill;
while even Mr. Punch, who needs must play with our
" Lachrymse rerum," entertains us with what he pleases to
call the " Public School Virus."2 These wistful, tender
memories, put together without argument, influence
powerfully by their sense of permanence and security.
Now, if their message can thus affect us, so too can that
of other institutions which enshrine their traditions not
within the almighty walls of a particular house or college,
1 Op. at., p. 2,                                   * See Punch during 1933-4.